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Psychoanalysis and Ethics 
> 


Dr. Miirer: Has there been a change in the moral climate in Amer- 
an life in recent years? At all levels of our society we find persons con- 
srned with problems of emotional adjustment—frequently, with their 

n personal emotional adjustment. Psychoanalysis and the technical 
nguage of analysts appear more and more often in the poetry, the 
ose, and the cartoons of the day. While once it was considered shame- 
] to have emotional problems, now it is almost a fad to be neurotic. 
any of the basic psychoanalytic terms like “guilt complex” and “ra- 
onalization” have become part of everyday conversation. In a play of a 
“w years ago the author had one of his characters, a physician, switch 
om the field of psychiatry to surgery, because, he said, while only 
e rich have neuroses, even the poor have tonsils. 


Mr. RiesMan: The rich have rights, too, do they not? 


Dr. Miter: Yes, but the physician’s remark is no longer an apt state- 
ent, because psychoanalysis now impinges on the life of the rich and 
e poor alike. And so today the Rounp Taste discusses “Psychoanalysis 
d Ethics.” 

You are a social scientist, Riesman, and you are interested in the 
ciology of knowledge. What observations would you make about 
ie influence of psychoanalysis on our society? 


Mr. RizsMan: Today we may get the impression from this program 
at it is a pretty malign influence and has brought mainly problems. 
ut I think that it is sounder to begin with the feeling that the world 
a lot more interesting place in which to live, thanks to Freud. We 
nder stand more about ourselves and others. Only novelists understood 
; much in earlier generations. We have complicated life enormously; 
d, although we sometimes regret those complications, I think that 
ey are productive in the long run. Today we see ethical problems, for 
ample, which are much more involved than we once did when we 
uld complacently blame those who were different and approve those 
ho behaved as we did as nice people did. Likewise, in my own field 
the social and humanistic sciences, I am struck with the tremendous 
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capital of excitement and enthusiasm on which we can work for 
great many years in our efforts to understand society, to understan 
what goes on in history. Beyond that, psychoanalytic thinking, as yo 
have just said, penetrates our popular culture. We face a situation ver 
different from that which was faced by Freud and the analysts of 
generation ago. They were battling for recognition of the unconsciou 
Today, it seems to me, people are apt to say, “Damn it! my unconsciot 
is showing”—to justify any mean thing. 


Dr. Mitter: That brings out many points in the present situatio: 
Let us turn now to Dr. French. The general public has been influence 
by psychoanalytic thinking but still is not clear concerning the over-a 
aspects of the whole theory of psychoanalysis. At the Chicago Institu 
for Psychoanalysis and elsewhere you have spent a good many yeat 
Dr. French, thinking about these matters. How would you answer th 
question of what psychoanalysis is? 


Dr. Frencu: Psychoanalysis is based on the discovery by Sigmur 
Freud that many mental and nervous illnesses are the result of em 
tional conflicts which the patient is unable to face frankly and h 
repressed or pushed out of consciousness. The task of the psychoanaly 
is to make it possible for the patient to look at his conflict and to t 
to find a solution for it. For example, a young man may be extreme 
boastful, rebelliously aggressive, and unable to apply himself effective 
to serious effort because he is so ashamed of the fact that he really h 
a very strong desire to be loved like a child—a fact which he is t 
ashamed to admit even to himself. If the analyst can make him awa 
of his strong dependent cravings and can ultimately enable him 
tolerate this knowledge of himself, then it will not be necessary f 
the young man to waste so much of his energy in vain boasting a1 
rebellion. With the energy thus freed he may be able to apply hims 
more effectively to worth-while effort and ultimately to get rid of | 
feelings of inferiority by achieving real success. 


Dr. Mitrer: This, then, is the basic notion upon which psyck 
analysis rests. Is that correct? 


Dr. Frencu: Yes. 


Mr. Riesman: Let me ask you, do you think that success is alwé 
a good thing? I have had the experience—as many others doubtl 
have—of seeing people go into analysis as the converse of the case whi 
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jou just gave. They are shy, they are timid, and they come out aggres- 
‘ive; and, since our society values aggression, they succeed. Society 
ays that they are cured. They feel that they are cured. The analyst says 
hat they are cured. Is that a good thing? 


Dr. Frencn: That may depend. After all, the real judge and the 
eal test of whether a person is cured or not is whether he is in har- 
mony with himself. 


Dr. Miter: Certainly one of the common misconceptions of psycho- 
malysis is that it cures people by making them aggressive and free in 
peaking their minds—that it changes them from being Caspar Milque- 
oasts. Is that not so? 


i Mr. RresMan: Quite. 


~ Dr. Miter: And then there are other misconceptions, too, which are 
juite common at the present time. For example, many people believe 
hat the one goal of analysis is to permit people to get rid of their re- 
ressions. 


| Mr. Riesman: I see that all the time among students who feel that 
hey cannot afford to have any repressions, lest somebody make a re- 
mark that they are submissive, dependent. Others make use of this 
yeautifully invidious psychoanalytic vocabulary to curse them out with. 


| Dr. Miter: Do you consider that psychoanalytic theory would main- 
in that such practices are beneficial, Dr. French? 


Dr. Frencu: Of course, this so-called “parlor analysis”’—that is, the 
ise of it in social situations—is really a serious abuse of analysis. 


Dr. Miter: From this point of view, what is the analyst’s job? 


Dr. Frencu: The analyst’s job is essentially not to take sides in the 
onflict but to help the patient see both sides of it. The analyst must 
ake both sides of the patient’s conflict. Very often the conflict with 
vhich he is struggling, for instance, is an ethical conflict. In that case 
re analyst’s job is not to take sides with either one or the other but 
ather to help the patient to become aware both of his conscience and 
£ the disturbing impulses which are present. 


Dr. Mitter: Would you not say that one of the real contributions 
f Freud, perhaps one of the most significant ones, and his really im- 
ortant contribution to scientific method, was his recognition of the fact 
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that the human observer of other human beings always has his ows 
emotions involved with other people? Therefore, if the observer is to b 
objective, he must make allowance for his own emotional problems an: 
adjust for them in his interpretation of what other people are doing. 


Mr. Rugsman: Do physicists have emotional problems when they dea 
with atoms? 


Dr. Mitier: It is not quite so complicated a situation when you ar 
dealing with inanimate matter. But when you are dealing with intet 
personal relations between human beings, emotions of both the observe 
and the observed are very important and enter into the total equatior 


Mr. Rresman: Can they not be used productively to explain the tote 
equation? 


Dr. Mrtter: Yes, of course. One of the important contributions c 
Freud also has been to bring emotions into the scientific realm in a wa 
which makes them a significant aspect of our understanding of be 
havior. 


Mr. Riesman: This is all very nice—this trained objectivity, and s 
on—but it seems to me that we really tend to overlook the point whic 
we made earlier—namely, that we have a changed moral climate toda 
Let me give an example of the kind of situation which I see as a teache 
and a situation where it seems to me that the analyst cannot hide unde 
this great beard of objectivity. A student comes to me and says that h 
wants to be a social scientist. He talks about a thesis, but, when we g 
to talking about it, we find, yes, that he is a very good social scienti 
but that he is going to quit and go to medical school. Why does 
want to go to medical school? Well, his father is a doctor, and it turr 
out that this boy is in analysis, and the analyst is telling him to th 
effect: Your struggle with your father is an Oedipus conflict; you ai 
really rebellious; you really want to be a little more dependent. As D 
French said earlier, when he talked about his case, this boy resigns h 
claims for a decent life in which he could be interesting and becom 
successful. 

In this case, it seems to me, we deal with a direct ethical conflict. T] 
very words, the vocabulary, which the analyst uses to describe th 
conflict will guide the situation. 


Dr. Miter: Do you think that it is right, Dr. French, that the analy 
should enter into moral judgments this way? 


ee 
ta 
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_ Dr. Frencu: This example is based on something of a misunder- 
standing of the situation. The analyst should not make interpretations 
in a way to tip the scale on one side or the other of a conflict in which 
the patient is involved. 


Mr. RresMan: How can he help it when, as we have just said, the 
Freudian lingo has permeated popular culture and when the patient 
already knows every word the analyst uses? 


Dr. Frencu: His job is to take first one side and then the other—or 
to help the patient to see first one side and then the other of his conflict. 
He should help the patient to see the motive of rebelliousness in so far 
as it influences his conflict and also the motive of submission. The pa- 
dent is the one, however, who has to make the decision. 


Dr. Miiter: You have been using this term “conflict” now. This is 
1 common phrase used in psychoanalytic discussions. And particularly 
e have been referring to ethical conflicts. Where do these ethical con- 
licts and attitudes arise? Do they come wholly from within the indi- 
ridual, or do they come from other sources as well? 


_ Dr. Frencu: No, of course, they do not primarily come from within 
e individual, but the individual before he ever comes to a therapist 
nas been exposed to cultural influences from many directions, especially 
rom the family, and he has developed ethical attitudes in reaction to 
these external influences. 


Dr. Miter: How do you mean? Can you give me an illustration? 


Dr. Frencu: A somewhat unusual illustration would help to demon- 
ate how ethical attitudes can arise which are different from the usual 
nes. For instance, let us take the wife and daughter of an alcoholic. 
Yow, many alcoholics are extremely charming people. Wife and 
faughter are both attracted to their husband and father. 


Dr. Mixxer: Yes, that is a very typical situation. 


Dr. Frencu: On the other hand, this alcoholic husband and father 
/ extremely unstable. You can never depend on him. So if you make 
four adjustment on relationship to the attraction to him, you never 
tnow where you are. On the other hand, the wife and mother is an 
xtremely reliable person. The daughter always knows where she is 
jad can have a stable kind of adjustment if she will only cling to the 


hother, 
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Dr. Mitte: This also is a very usual situation, is it not? 


Dr. Frencu: Yes, that is right. This is a typical situation for mai 
alcoholic families. Now, what happens? Very often you find a ki 
of ethical standard developing based on the mother and daughter as 
group. They stick together. The disturbing factor is the father. Th 
are both attracted to the father, who puts them into conflict. The alc 
holic father may be so attractive to the wife or daughter that he e 
dangers their unity of feeling and reawakens rivalry for him. To pi 
vent this, an ethical system develops—a kind of a private ethical s) 
tem belonging just to this group of mother and daughter: that wom: 
and loyalty are good, that men and sex are bad. 


Mr. Rissman: This is a lovely example of what I was talking abo 
earlier—namely, that psychoanalysis permits us to understand ethi: 
problems more than we did before and to see the very origin of ethic 
systems. And one could very well imagine whole cultures whi 
developed on similar premises. 


Dr. Mrxter: It shows us that the origins of personal ethical attituc 
frequently are to be found in the past background of the individu 
Is that not right? 


Mr. RigsMaN: Quite. Does it follow from that that one ethic is 
good as another? 


Dr. Miter: What is your attitude on this, Riesman? I know tk 


you may have a somewhat different point of view from that of I 
French. 


Mr. RresMan: It seems to me that to leave the ethical problem at t! 
point, to say that we straighten out these conflicts, overlooks the chan 
which has occurred in the moral climate since Freud wrote. Freud h 
different moral problems. Freud’s patients came to him with obvic 
symptoms. They were hysterical, they were obsessive, they had thir 
of which they wanted to be cured and freed. 


Dr. Miter: They had something like physical symptoms, ony is it 
psychological field. 


Mr. RiesMan: Quite. And, coming with those, what was cure v¥ 
easy enough—to be rid of the symptom. Then what was the pati 
to do? That was not Freud’s problem. He could rely upon the fact t 
in the Victorian age the morality to which these people were to tu 
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while it might be a little bit excessive, was still adequate to guide them. 
Today it seems to me that patients come with different problems. 


_ Dr. Miter: Is that really so, Dr. French? Do you find in your experi- 
ence that issues are different now? 


Dr. Frencu: I think that with the increasing knowledge of psycho- 
analysis people other than neurotics do very frequently come to analysts 
in these days. 


_ Dr. Miter: The cultural pattern has changed, then, you think? 
~ Dr. Frencu: Perhaps it is the cultural pattern, or perhaps it is simply 
the increasing knowledge of psychoanalysis. 


_ Mr. Riesman: It seems to me that what actually happens today is 
chat people come to analysts in greater numbers than before, because 
life is unsatisfying, because they do not know how to live, they do not 
<now what the meaning or purpose of life is. And if the analyst simply 
deals with this as an internal problem of conflict between repression 
ind bad impulses, he will not get anywhere. 


Dr. Miter: Yet many believe that analysis has the solution for all 
heir problems, as is indicated by the widespread use of psychoanalytic 
erms like “ego” or by the custom of making a sophisticated attack on 
omeone by branding him “immature.” 


Mr. Riesman: Yes, we have what we might call a new kind of 
typocrisy. In Freud’s day hypocrisy was that of people who covered 
nver their indecent impulses (in fact, were often not aware of them) 
nd pretended to be better than they were. Today, partly as the result 
if Freud, but of course as the result of many other developments, too, 
jeople have a hypocrisy in which they cover over whatever is decent, 
fenerous, and humane and want to be tough and to feel that there is 
‘othing in them which could possibly be thought of as soft. 


“Dr. Mitter: I wonder if this use of analytic terms is justified, or 
Fit is not really dangerous that we are developing attitudes of this sort 
/1 our society at the present time. 


Mr. Rissman: One function I see for the analyst is to create what 
re might call the one big union of mankind—the union of sinners. In 
treud’s day the union of sinners was to tell everybody that they were 
1, in Harry Stack Sullivan’s words, “more human than otherwise,” in 
he sense that they had evil impulses. Today it seems to me that to 
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make people aware that they are more human than otherwise mea 
to tell them that they have more decent impulses than they give thet 
selves credit for. 


Dr. Mitxer: I wonder if this all does not indicate that in our prese1 
day period we are perhaps getting away from the unpopular busin« 
of making moral judgments and that very likely the analyst has t 
problem of having patients come to him who have no ability to for 
moral judgments or to make ethical decisions. What is the analyst 
do with this problem of moral guidance, Dr. French, when someo 
comes to him with a matter of this sort? 


Dr. Frencu: There are two things to say to that. One is that ve 
often the problem with which the patient comes is one in which t 
patient is really not aware of his own conscience. He has more cc 
science than he realizes. 


Mr. Riesman: You think that there is more to Victorian moral 
than I do, obviously. 


Dr. Frencu: Very often, for instance, a young woman will thi 
that she is extremely sophisticated and emancipated and boasts, i 
some of the characters that Elizabeth Bergner plays on the stage, of h 
many affairs she has had, and so on. You get to know such a pati 
better in the therapeutic situation, and you discover that she is rea 
much more moral than she thinks she is and that she is very much m 
inhibited. She is just trying to persuade herself that she is emancipat 
And even this may go so te that some patients handle their guilt 
actually deliberately getting themselves punished. | 

Mr. RiesMan: Do you have an ideal for your patients? 

Dr. Frencit: No, essentially the analyst’s problem is to help the 
tient work out his own ethical standard, to work out something wh 
corresponds to his background, to his own particular problems. 


Dr. Miter: In other words, you think that each individual patien 
different. I would agree with that, too. We must recognize, howe\ 
that there can be a hierarchy of ethical systems. Let me illustrate 
this way. In our clinical contacts we find that one person’s whole va 
system, the things about which he cares most, his whole life, may 
bound up in making money. He may be a banker, and this is his 
mary goal. For aii a Marine top sergeant, for example, the 


value might be the Marine Corps. Another—a mother—would give up 
anything else for the child. Still another person might integrate all his 
life and hopes into the doctrine of a formal religion. 

I would believe that it might well be possible that some of these goals 
are less satisfactory methods of integrating the personality than others 
and that those ethical systems which deal with the primary problems 
which a human being runs into in his life—birth, marriage, death, 
immortality, and matters of this sort—are more likely to be satisfying 
and to meet the primary difficulties and conflicts of the individual than 
some relatively small and limited value system like the goal of getting 
money. 
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_ Mr. Riesman: Why should the analyst be the person who clarifies 
these problems? 


_ Dr. Frencu: The analyst’s job is to try to clarify the problems, but 
ot to try to be the judge. It is part of his task with the patient to make 
he patient aware of the consequences both of his moral and of his 
‘unmoral” acts, one might say. 


| Mr. Rresman: Let us suppose that the patient’s moral education is 
imited. Our culture does not do very much for people in this field any 
nore. We do not have any moral teaching. Is the analyst not therefore 
ound to some degree to acquaint the patient with other possibilities of 
rganizing his life and with other value principles? 


Dr. Frencu: It is quite possible that this should be done by someone, 
jut that is not strictly the job of an analyst. 


Dr. Mitzer: Every analyst has his own ethical system. You do not 
eny that psychoanalysts are human. How is it possible for him to keep 
is own system, his own religion, his own morals, and his own ethics 
t of the situation? How can he keep from influencing a patient? 
| Dr. Frencu: That is one of the difficulties of the analyst’s job—not 
let his own ethical attitudes interfere with the patient’s task of find- 
ag an ethical system by which he is actually capable of living. 


{ Dr. Miter: And, of course, that is why he spends all the years that 
le does in training, trying to understand his own emotional blind spots, 
lis own prejudices, the way his feelings warp his attitudes, and the 
lay his past ethical experiences and what he learned from his parents, 
hd so on, shape his approach to present-day problems. He cannot be 
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the judicial, impartial arbiter unless he does understand his own bias 
Is that not right? 


Mr. Riesman: Still I think that he has to do more. He has not on 
to understand his own biases but to have some humanistic sensitivi 
to the solutions which people have found in other cultures and clim 
and therefore be in the position of offering the patient a table d’hd 
so to speak, of possible ways of life. 


Dr. Frencu: I do not entirely like the word “arbiter.” I think th 
the analyst’s job is a much more constructive job than that. It is esse 
tially one of encouraging and facilitating the growth of the patien 
own spontaneous ethical standard, the equilibrium toward which | 
would tend. In that way he can be freed from conflict. 


Dr. Miter: I would also believe that perhaps we should point o 
that there are some very definite positive contributions of psychoanal 
sis to ethics. I am one who believes that a great deal can be contribut 
to this problem by the psychoanalytic thinking which has gone on. F 
example, the emphasis on absolute honesty, which is the essence of t 
psychoanalytic relationship, is a very important contribution to ethi 


Mr. Rissman: Is not honesty the new sort in which one has to i 
clude the total personality as well as merely verbal and periphe: 
honesty? 


Dr. Miter: Yes, an effort to understand one’s unconscious process 
as well as the conscious processes in the psychoanalytic relationship 
certainly something new in the ethical situation of relations betwe 
people. 


Mr. Rissman: I would add another thing, which I think is also née 
and also important, in what we might call the implicit contributions 
psychoanalysis to ethics. Where else, one might ask, as you have jt 
said, does one find such honesty? But where else, too, does one fi: 
people, namely, analysts, who care so much about unimportant peoy 
that they are willing to spend years in a very exposed position listeni 
to the talk of these people, to their silences, to their antagonisms? 


Dr. Miter: An illustration of that is the work which has been da 


recently with the psychoanalysis of psychotics, that is, of schizophres 
patients. | 


Mr. RresMan: Quite. There one finds analysts who will listen 


f 
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-people whom society has shut up in an institution and refused to listen 
to any more, people who seem very far gone and who do not have the 
samiability of the alcoholic whom Dr. French was talking about. 


Dr. Mitter: There is one criticism, I suppose, which is frequently 
‘made about this sort of procedure. In the old days, people will say, the 
‘doctors used to spend their time on those who were obviously sick. 
You had a broken leg, or you had pneumonia. Now the physicians who 
are trained in psychoanalytic work seem to be dealing with people who 
are not really so badly off as all that. Are we not getting a little too effete? 


Mr. Riesman: Let us be more effete, then, I would say. The Russian 
Army did not recognize the category of psychoneurosis and as a result 
did not have any psychoneurotics. Well, I think that that says a lot 
about Russia. 


_ Dr. Miter: Very likely we can argue that this is one of the ad- 
vantages of democracy, but certainly there are going to be two points 
‘of view on the matter. And, Riesman, there is something about which 
you and I have talked in the past in which I am interested, particularly 
the attitude of Fromm and others on the analytic relationship as a sort 
of moral laboratory. 


Mr. RiesMan: That, I think, is one of the great future frontiers of 
analytic thinking, where the kinds of ethical conflict with which peo- 
ple are faced today and which I believe are different from those of a 
generation ago can be seen in all their transparency and worked out in 
the analytic interview. We have here the kind of experimental place 
where it is possible to examine and to see just what it means, when 
somebody is too nice, shall we say. What is he covering up? 


~ Dr. Miter: In other words, you think that here is a situation to 
make a real scientific investigation into how moral judgments are made. 
But do you think that it is the analyst’s business to make those judg- 
ments himself? 


~ Dr. Frencu: Not to make the judgments but to aid in the creative 
job of the patient’s finding his moral values. 


Dr. Mixuzr: It is quite clear that that is our general agreement as to 
understanding of the analytic point of view. And so in our discussion 
today we have recognized that there are a lot of misconceptions about 
what psychoanalytic thinking is—that it is one of the swindles of the 
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worst sort in our society at the present time that we use psychiatr: 
terms in a pseudo-sophisticated way, frequently as terms of abuse « 
other people. We appear to be impartial in our analysis of them, bu 
really it is a new form of expressing our emotions. 

On the other hand, we do understand that psychoanalysis has mad 
a great contribution to understanding how human emotions affect th 
judgment of people and how, by understanding them, we can be in 
partial. And it, therefore, takes the ethical point of view that th 
patient is allowed to develop his own principles of ethical procedur 
While, on the one hand, he must accede to cultural norms, he must, o 
the other hand, always take the responsibility ultimately for decidin 
on religious and ethical and moral matters. Finally, we have seen th: 
psychoanalysis has in itself a positive ethic which contributes to th 
integrity of the individual. 


ia 
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FREUD: RELIGION AS NEUROSIS! 
By DAVID RIESMAN 


THE fundamental premise of Freud’s view of religion is that we can 
understand it, not in its own terms, but only by understanding men and 
their human situation. For him, then, religion is a shared neurosis, having 
its origin, like any neurosis, in the Oedipus complex, that is, in hostile 


_ and rivalrous attitudes toward the father which have been replaced by 


identification and submission. Equally interesting and significant, how- 
ever, is Freud’s idea that neurosis is a private religion. One of his most 
interesting case studies is that of Schreber, a German jurist who, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, developed highly elaborate and quite orig- 
inal religious views while he was confined to a mental hospital. Through 
his conversion into a woman, Schreber felt God would “get into him,” 
and he would found thereby a new race of Schrebers. Schreber’s religion 
was socially defined as paranoia because, unlike the great religious lead- 
ers of history, he could not make others renounce claims in favor of his 
God as he had offered to renounce his masculinity. (In the nineteenth 
century and since, as we know, many cults hardly less fantastic have 
flourished in America.) 

Furthermore, both private religion and shared neurosis resemble each 
other for Freud in that both seek to escape from reality, and, as we have 
seen, he is down on those who, by whatever route, try to avoid facing 


_ life and pressing their claims. Once he allowed himself to say of the 


priests: “They are spoiled; they have an easier time of it with their reve- 
lation.” What he meant was that he himself was a scientist, arduously 
digging in the murky, the disapproved, the controversial, while at the 
same time obedient to the traditions and procedures of science... . 
Freud had something of the same tough approach to the person who 
escapes through suicide and through mental illness—and even to the 
artist who, in Freud’s eyes, deals with fantasy, not with the “real.” Con- 
versely, those whom he admired were those who were able to make 
others renounce; those who “civilized” others while remaining strong 


1 Excerpts from a lecture in the series, “Attack and Counterattack in Religion,” spon- 
sored by the Channing Club of the University of Chicago, January 9, 1950. 
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and unbowed themselves. Thus he admired Ikhnaton, the Egyptian 
monarch whom he credited with founding monotheism, the worship 
of an abstract sun-god, and with forcing the Egyptians, at least for a 
time, to give up their comfortable belief in immortality and in a pleni- 
tude of gods. He admired Moses, whom he regarded as an Egyptian fol- 
lower of Ikhnaton, who succeeded in imposing on the Jews the mono- 
theism of Ikhnaton. These heroes of Freud were men who left an impress 
on the world. But the followers—those who gave in to fear, to guilt, to 
remorse—he did not admire. 

Both the religious man and the neurotic in Freud’s eyes compromise 
the search for the meaning of life and the truth of social relations. The 
religious man is inhibited by the power of his racial memory, by the 
collective authority. This blocks his inquiries in certain areas, and this 
blockage spreads over other areas. Likewise, the neurotic is blocked in 
his search by his inability to rebel against parental authority. This in- 
hibits his sexual curiosity; and this blockage, too, spreads over other 
areas. Similarly, Freud found analogies in obsessional ritual between 
religion and neurosis; the same compulsiveness, the same driven need 
to carry out acts the meaning of which had been repressed—meaning 
related in the case of the individual to his own childhood and in the case 
of the religious man to the childhood of the race. 

There is, however, in Freud’s estimation an important difference be- 
tween religion and neurosis, resulting from the fact that the former is 
shared. He speaks, for instance, of a compulsion neurosis as a caricature 
of a religion. It is this because it lacks the companionship, the close 
touch with others, secured by the religious devotee. The latter finds his 
way to others—and hence to a part of reality—through religion, while 
the neurotic is isolated by his very rituals, often practiced in secret, which 
he cannot and dare not share with others. This ability to share, even if 
it is only the sharing of a collective illusion, puts the religious man on 
the same psychological footing as the successful artist. The latter is one 
who, in Freud’s eyes, is originally alienated from reality but who, 
through success in selling his private fantasies to the public, wins his 
way to fame, money, and beautiful women—and so at least to the reali- 
ties of social existence. Thus, the privacy of neurosis endangers the indi- 
vidual escape, while the publicity of religion brings the devout into con- 
tact with others, even though reality be mutually distorted. . . . 

Freud did not grant a great future to religion, in his own limited defi- 
nition. This collective neurosis would not last. For, if the individual can 
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grow up, can overcome his Oedipal ties, so can the race. He arrives at 
this conclusion after a magnificent dialogue with himself in The Future 
of an Illusion. We may call his alter ego in this dialogue the Grand 
Inquisitor, though Freud does not call him that. When Freud suggests 
that perhaps the human race can grow up, then comes the Inquisitor 
and denies it. Religion is useful, the latter says, useful to force the mob 
to renounce and to console them for having renounced and to reconcile 
them to the culture from which they reap so little gain. Moreover, the 
Inquisitor adds, religion has this great advantage over science, that high 
and low strata of society can come together in its folds, as in the Catho- 
lic church, with the high strata making their own subliminatory refine- 
ments yet remaining in the same house with the low. Freud answers 
that we can hope that all men (not merely some) will become rational 
and face reality. The Grand Inquisitor returns and says: “What is this 
reality? If you know it, you know that most men cannot face it and that 
religion, though untrue, is useful and will, if it passes, be replaced by 
doctrine not calling itself religion but equally untrue, equally constrict- 
ing for the masses, and equally consoling to them.” Freud replies: 

You shall not find me impervious to your criticism. I know how difficult it is to 
avoid illusions; perhaps even the hopes I have confessed to are of an illusory nature. 
But I hold fast to one distinction. My illusions—apart from the fact that no penalty 
is imposed for not sharing them—are not, like the religious ones, incapable of cor- 
rection; they have no delusional character. If experience should show—not to me, 
but to others after me who think as I do—that we are mistaken, then we shall give 
up our expectations. 


And then he adds: 


We may insist as much as we like that the human intellect is weak in comparison 
with human instincts, and be right in doing so. But nevertheless there is something 
peculiar about this weakness. The voice of the intellect is a soft one, but it does not 
rest until it has gained a hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly repeated rebuffs, it 


succeeds. 


So Freud ends the story. 


Freud seems not to have given sufficient weight to the fact that some 
doctrines which are not called religion may be far more crippling than 
some which are called religion. That is, while all of us, by virtue of the 
socialization we have undergone, are crippled to some degree, we cannot 
differentiate the more crippled from the less crippled by the tags of 
church identification. If we look at the whole person and the interpre- 
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tations he puts on his religion—the specific quality of his religion—we 
may very well find that a devout person is far more “free”—far less de- 
luded—than a man who claims he has outgrown belief in God. 

Religion, in other words, can tell us a good deal about the individual 
believer and the social system in which he exists. We can, in sociopsy- 
chological terms, interpret the part religion plays in the life of men and 
groups. But this part is seldom simple and monolithic. Paradoxically, 
Freud seems to have taken too much at face the religious opposition to 
science and failed to see, at least in this particular, that we have not said 
the last word about a man’s rationality when we have stamped him as a 
believer—his religion may be the very sign of his rationality, though a 
disguised one. 

This leads me to a further criticism I would like to make of Freud’s 
view of religion, namely, concerning the problem of motivation. When 
Freud found a religious man, he was likely to assume that his religious 
altruism, for instance, covered something up—perhaps it was a reaction 
formation to anal-erotic sadism. Surely, that often happens, and the time 
when Freud lived was particularly noted for its pious frauds, its hypo- 
crites who concealed their meanness consciously or unconsciously under 
a cloak of fervent religious devotion or obsessive attention to ritual. But 
it seems to me that today we face an altered situation, in which the limi- 
tations of Freud’s view have become more apparent. Partly as the very 
result of Freud’s work, we have invented a new kind of hypocrisy in 
which we have to cover over anything decent in ourselves and call it 
tough. If we do an altruistic or decent act, we do not dare to admit it, 
even or perhaps especially to ourselves. We rationalize away what is 
good and genuine in us. The businessman, for instance, chalks it up to 
public relations if he does something generous. The student, if, let us 
say, he does not cheat or is not aggressive, will chalk it up to timidity, 
to his fear of what people might think—he will certainly not give him- 
self credit for any nobility of impulse. This new hypocrisy strikes me as 
in some ways quite as displeasing as, and socially perhaps considerably 
more dangerous than, the old. 

It would seem to follow from this that we cannot regard religion as 
simply a method for controlling libidinal and aggressive drives in the 
interests of society or of some other ultra-individual power. Religion is 
not, as Freud thought it to be, a kind of tax-collector that collects from 
everybody the energy necessary to power civilization and to keep it 
going. Nor will we necessarily find in religious practices what Freud 
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called “the return of the repressed,” that is, the reappearance in distorted 
or symbolic form of the very tendencies that religion had served to in- 
hibit. Freud’s whole position here, while it contains much that is true 
for certain epochs and for certain social groups, rests on his “scarcity 
economics,” his view of man as having only so much libido, so much 
benevolence, to go around. And if this structure of motivations, with 
its tendency to biological “reductionism,” falls, with it does Freud’s view 
that religion on its ethical side represents, in the individual, a reaction 
formation and, in the society, a method of social control. As Freud saw 
_an obsessional neurosis as a caricature of a religion, so we may regard 
Freud’s picture of religion itself as a caricature of certain reactionary 
Augustinian tendencies within religion—where it comes close to being 
-a method of social control and a reaction formation against hatred and 
lust in whose very practices and doctrines hatred and lust reappear. . . . 
_ The search for origins, which we have already seen to be character- 
listic of his approach to religion as to so much else, may tend to lead one 
‘to miss both artistry and overtones of contemporary meaning. In a way, 
the origins of a religious doctrine are relevant to contemporary men only 
in so far as they have incorporated those origins in their reinterpreta- 
tions of what they do. Hence, even if it were true that religion invariably 
arose out of men’s fear and guilt, it would not follow that it is today pro- 
pelled by fear and guilt—that depends. 


Having made these criticisms of Freud’s view of religion, I think we 
must grant his tremendous contribution to our understanding of it. As 
in so many other fields of his boundless curiosity and passionate moral 
courage, he succeeded in his effort to win a new territory for science, or 
at least a new angle of approach to the new territory. It is an approach 
which, when combined with other approaches, can be very fruitful, as 
think Erich Fromm’s work indicates. Indeed, to make the study of 
religion (apart, of course, from biblical criticism and other ongoing 
nineteenth-century efforts) respectable among scientists was perhaps as 
hard when Freud wrote as it was to make science respectable among 
eligious fundamentalists. .. . 

Malinowski takes a “functional” view of religion. This “functional- 
ism” means that, if the investigator finds religion as an element in the 
ife of a man or a group, he will assume it has a function, will seek to 
iscover what it is, and will not consider it part of his task to criticize 
the function. Whatever is, functions; whatever functions is part of the 
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picture. The cultural anthropologist—partly because of the almost inevi 
table contemporaneity of field work, the lack of historical data—will not 
assess the historical weight of anything that functions in the present 
This limits his ability to say something about the possible future of ar 
institution which does serve such a function—and proves that it doe: 
by its existence. 

Freud did not do this. By putting his emphasis on origins, he was lec 
astray in some particulars which I have already mentioned. Curren 
anthropology, heavily influenced by Malinowski, has rejected this em 
phasis. Freud nevertheless provides a useful corrective because he as 
sumes that whatever he finds in the present is not necessarily necessary 
and will not necessarily last. How is it, for example, that he is able t 
say—whether he is right or wrong in his prediction is not the questior 
here—that the religion which seems to have such a strong hold on man 
kind will very likely disappear with the adulthood of the race? He cat 
say this by virtue of looking back historically and finding that the hok 
of religion was not always what it now is; that there have been decisiv: 
historical events, such as the reign of Ikhnaton, or the Jews’ killing o 
Moses, or the Crucifixion of Christ, which altered the social and indi 
vidual function of religion. Malinowski finds it hard to do this with th 
Trobriand Islanders. 

But Freud’s look forward is not only based on his look backward int 
history. He also looks into himself and asks: Do I need religion, can 
get along without it; and, if I can, why not all men? By assuming th 
unity of men’s psychic constitution, he was enabled by self-analysis t 
subject social institutions to criticism, whereas an anthropology tha 
follows functionalism literally cannot criticize what it finds if it “fun¢ 
tions.” In other words, Freud found within himself a scientific outloo! 
which transcended religion in its historical givenness, and from thi 
base he could criticize religion and look forward to its demise whil 
being fully aware of its functional role in the development and cemen’ 
ing of Western civilization. To be sure, the very devotion to truth whic 
he found in science and toward which he felt religion to be hostile hz 
been often nourished by elements in the very religions Freud attackec 
But this (as I think) error of judgment does not detract from the servic 
Freud has done in permitting us to see certain limitations in the funs 
tion of functionalism, if it is pushed to a completely conten 
and completely relativistic extreme. 
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Let me turn finally, in the light of what has just been said, to the 
question of possible meeting grounds between psychoanalysis and re- 
ligion.... 

Religion is today for many no longer the formal, often hypocritical, 
shell that it frequently was in the nineteenth century. People can no 
longer coast on nineteenth-century religious observances, and they have 
been driven by modern life out of the religious communities that once 
held them fast. In the name of religion, they therefore meet together to 
consider where they are. It should not disturb or confuse us that these 
people put their quest for meaning in religious terms; he would be a 
bold person indeed who would allege that these terms cannot hold and 
develop new meanings. 

_ A number of analysts have come to the same conclusion by a some- 
what different route. In his therapy, Freud rejected the notion that he 
was a moral or ethical guide; he thought this would be a concealed dic- 
‘tatorship and that his job was done when he had helped the patient to 
find his own ego-ideals, free from compulsive obedience to, or flight 
from, a parental imago. Actually, he could largely coast on the implicit 
ends of the nineteenth century and assume that his patients were on the 
whole sensible people whose neurosis did not itself originate in a moral 
conflict. Moreover, he was able to solve most moral problems which 
came up in his research and therapy by one ethical principle: passionate 
devotion to the truth. Psychoanalysis in fact constitutes a great ethical 
achievement in its invention of a human relationship whose cardinal 
principle is scrupulous, or if you please, ruthless, honesty on both sides. 
_ Freud’s early patients, at any rate, were hysterics or obsessional people 
who had obvious symptoms and who wanted to be free of them in order 
simply to lead good Victorian lives. Perhaps it was.Jung who first saw, 
in the immediate generation of analysts after Freud, that this (or train- 
ing) was not the only reason people came to analysis. His patients 
seemed to be mainly men of middle age who were worried, who asked, 
‘What is the purpose of my life? What am I doing? What should I do?” 
Their neuroses seemed to be bound up with moral problems, problems 
of choice. Increasingly today, this new type of analytic work with people 
ho are not obviously ill—whose “symptom” is a whole way of life— 
deople who are troubled about moral issues, or who ought to be troubled 
bout them, forces analysts to become concerned with ends as part of 
he very task of therapy. Here one may find neurosis as a conflict, not 
yetween libidinal demands and society’s restraints, but between moral 
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strivings within the individual himself—though these of course reflec 
the conflicts of society. Erich Fromm’s book, Man for Himself, const 
tutes an effort to grapple with these problems as they present themselve 
in analysis, within an evaluative framework which can find much ii 
common with theologians. In fact, for a number of years, Fromm, Ernes 
Schachtel, and other analysts have been meeting with theologians to dis 
cuss questions of value. That they are cooperatively discussing such que: 
tions is perhaps more significant than differences in the answers cut 
rently given by theologians and psychoanalysts. ... 


AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF FREUD’S THOUGHT" 


By DAVID RIESMAN 


SUFFICIENT time has elapsed since Freud built his system—not pe: 
haps in years but in the movement of thought—to permit and requir 
critical re-examination of the sort undertaken here. Such re-examinatio 
depends for its very method on Freud’s own work, and its aim is le: 
to point to weaknesses in that work, which have already been sufficient] 
discussed, than to contribute to the sociology of knowledge and to th 
ongoing effort, both in psychiatry and in the other social sciences, 1 
separate what is essential in Freud’s thought from the garb, determine 
very sales by the time and the culture, in which that thought made i 1 
debut. . 

The ego has the task of curing the child’s addiction to the pleasur: 
principle and of encouraging his operation according to the reality-prir 
ciple. This means bodily self-preservation—fundamentally coping wit 
hunger; when that is taken care of, the ego can turn to its requiremes 
of finding appropriate heterosexual objects, outside of the incest taboa 
and thereby giving pleasure to the id. What is the nature of the “reality 
to which the ego relates itself? It appears to be the given state of ec! 
nomic development in Freud’s milieu, as interpreted by capitalist car 

1 Permission for reprinting is granted by the William Alanson White Psychiatric Fou 


dation, Inc., Psychiatry. This article has been excerpted and simplified. It appears | 
Psychiatry, XU (May, 1950), 167-87. | 
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economics. The ego is concerned with survival, and with whatever hap- 


piness is attainable within this context. Thus from the viewpoint of the 
individual his ego is that part of himself which is charged with master- 
ing reality; from the viewpoint of society his ego is merely the adminis- 
trative organ which sees to the carrying out of the workaday tasks. In 
other words, the ego not only develops out of man’s helplessness “in the 
presence of the great forces of life,” but it exercises over the id the au- 
thority of those forces and administers their demands. It is an “official” 
agency, though of course on the lowest rung. But according to Freud 


it never achieves full control of its assigned internal territory. 


The ego, as the agent of economic or technical “reality,” divides au- 


_ thority with the superego, which is the agent of parental and public 


opinion. This opinion is, in a sense, just as real a force as the other, for it 
depends on the given state of social ideals and patterns for identification. 


' Nevertheless, Freud views the superego—as a Marxist might—as a sort 
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of ideal superstructure. He does not credit it with the full power he 
attributes to the material base. Hence enforcement here does not spring 
from the ego’s role of adaptation to life itself but rather from emotional, 
indeed irrational, pressures in the child’s upbringing. While at one point 
Freud remarks, “When our student days are over it is no longer our 


_ parents or teachers who see to our punishment; the inexorable chain of 


cause and effect of later life has taken over our further education,” it 
does not follow that the superego loses its function with adulthood. As 
an unceasing source of guilt feelings, it cooperates with external au- 
thority in subduing the rebelliousness of the id. By holding the indi- 
vidual up to his internalized ideals—ideals he can never attain—the 
superego sees to it that he does not violate the cultural taboos appro- 
priate to his social station. 

If one assumes with Erich Fromm that the function of parents and 
teachers in any historical culture is to see to it that the individual will 
want to do what, under the given social and economic conditions, he 
has to do, further light is shed on the relation between ego and superego 
in Freud’s thought. Freud seems to realize, half consciously, that “reali- 
ty” itself, namely what Aas to be done, is actually not a sufficient spur 
to human performance. By the reality-principle alone, mankind could 
not be governed. What is required is an actual reversal within the per- 


sonality of its native attitudes toward work and play, as Freud regarded 


them: it must learn to enjoy what is inherently painful—its workaday 
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tasks; and to fear what is inherently pleasureful—satisfaction of the de- 
sires of the id. This transformation of the feelings of pleasure and pain 
is carried out under the aegis of the superego; it is never left to matter- 
of-fact “cause and effect.” 

How does this come about? Freud’s account is exceedingly involved; 
I will oversimplify for purposes of this paper. The motive power for 
this change of affect is the child’s dependence on the parents, not only 
for physical survival but for love. By using love as a reward for renun- 
ciation of pleasure, the child is trained in the way he should go; he 
becomes “tractable,” the word Freud uses in reference to his own sons. 

At first, this is an ego-adaptation; the parents represent “reality,” and 
the child does what is necessary to manipulate them. But under the 
pressure of the parental demands for renunciation of instinctual grati- 
fication, this mode of adaptation proves economically inadequate. Some 
release for the suppressed impulses must be found. In this situation 
where the child is economically so hard pressed, torn between his need 
for further gratification and the necessity of not jeopardizing the margin 
of gratification that he does secure from his parents, he has recourse to 
the mechanism of identification. He internalizes the parental figures, 
particularly the one of the same sex, as part of his ego, and endows this 
new entity with his surplus of instinctual energy. So an outlet for the 
thwarted aggressive impulses is found—but at what a cost! For the 
superego now directs against the child the same aggression for which 
he could previously find no target. Continually the idealized parental 
figure is held before him as a norm, and every deviation in conduct or 
thought from this norm is followed by inescapable punishment. And 
since the energy for this punishment comes from the frustrated id, no 
actual conduct, no pure thought is satisfactory: the nobler the behavior, 
the less the id gratification, the more energy at the disposal of the super- 
ego, and the more the flagellation of the self. 

To the historically oriented Freud, the internalized parents were more 
than the child’s idealization of his own particular parents. As well and 
beyond, they were historical figures, carried in the germ-plasm and 
evoked by the particular socialization process. The superego is not 
merely the precipitate of the particular Oedipus complex, but of the 
original Oedipal slayings. Thus, just as the child carries his ancestral 
germ-cell as both legacy and mortgage, so he continues in his superego 
a morality which springs not from his own direct experience, or even 
from that of his parents, but one which goes back into the phylogenetic 
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past. This inheritance, Freud wrote, is only slowly altered in response 
to economic factors, thus perceiving that the superego drives a person, 
in actual fact, not to the tasks required in his generation but to those 
required in the past. If there is rapid change in the economic environ- 
ment, therefore, the superego and the ego would point in different di- 
rections; this, of course, is what actually happens when society moves 
from a technological economy of scarcity to a technological economy of 
abundance. 

Ordinarily, and apart from neurotic outcomes, the ego and the super- 
ego divide between themselves the bureaucratic job of id-supervision, 
the role of authority shifting from one to the other depending on the 
balance of internal and external forces. Under conditions of civilization, 
this dual monarchy appears to grow very strong, while the original 
wishes of the id become more and more repressed or, with the transfor- 
mation of affect, turned into their opposite. Moreover, with the tran- 
sition to adulthood, the ideals of the superego undergo a change, attach- 
ing themselves no longer to the parents, but to outside powers—to God, 
to Public Opinion, and so on. Political leadership makes use of this 
mechanism; social groups are formed among people who have within 
themselves the same superego image. In this way, the internal bureauc- 
racy and the external bureaucracy remain in touch with each other, with 
the former able to supervise the execution not only of the parents’ com- 
mands but also of those of the parent-surrogates of later life. 


I rather doubt if anyone would be as sensitive to the way in which 
authority actually operates within the individual as the foregoing shows 
Freud to have been, if he himself were not at least ambivalent toward 
authority. If Freud had been wholeheartedly on authority’s side, he 
would have tended to overlook the extent of its power and the subtle 
infiltration of its operations, especially in modern society, into the very 

citadel of the personality. But beyond that, he would scarcely have been 
as aware of the seething rebelliousness which underlies outward con- 
formity—of the civil war continually in progress within. For while many 
frightened bourgeois at the turn of the century were over-anxiously 
afraid of socialism, few recognized, as Freud did, that the “revolt of the 
masses” was an affair not confined to the proletariat, and that hatred of 
civilization burned like an underground fire in even the strongholds 


of the bourgeoisie. , 
The fire burns in the id which, despite all efforts at repression, remains 
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the stronger force—‘“the daemonic power,” Freud calls it. Indeed, the 
repressory forces must draw their energies from the great energy reser-— 


voir of the id, just as in modern society the masses supply the police 
force by which they are kept in check; the battle of revolution and 
counter-revolution—‘“cathexis” and “counter-cathexis,” in Freud’s termi- 
nology—goes on unceasingly. The proud ego and superego might be 
able to persuade both the outside world and the individual himself that 
everything is under control, only to be disestablished by the despised and 
rejected id. 

Thus in Freud’s view the id is the great liberator, constantly strug- 
gling to overcome authority. The struggle is carried on according to the 
patterns familiar to us in a lenient, bureaucratic autocracy such as the 
Austrian Monarchy was in the nineteenth century: by sly evasion, by 
constant pressure, by satire, but rarely by open revolt. Freedom, then, 
is found in those interstices where the hierarchy is deceived or held at 
bay. Finally, the future lies with the oppressed id which will not take 
“no” for an answer. This is the meaning of the well-known doctrine of 
“the return of the repressed.” Let us see somewhat more precisely the 
forms taken by the internal fight for freedom. 

Because the ego and superego draw their energies from the id, they 
are forced to relax their hold in sleep. They feel, moreover, that they can 
afford to relax since they have, as Freud puts it, closed the gates to mo- 
tility; nothing very serious can happen to the workaday authorities. 
Thus, every night is party-night for the id; in dreams these revels are 
recorded. But since the dreams are on the record, since they are recalled 
during the working day, they cannot express openly the desires and the 
revolts of the underground; in Freud’s metaphor, they evade the censor- 
ship by the characteristic devices of obscurity and concealment known 
to all underground movements. These devices lull the censorship— 
viewed by Freud as just as stupid as the Austrian bureaucracy—by 
flattery, double entendre, and the invisible ink of symbolic language. 
Under these conditions, anything can be expressed, provided only that 
it is properly veiled. ... 

Thus dreams, as Freud explained, play the role of the court jester, or 
of the Hamlet who is “mad north-northwest.” The “authorities” can 
rationalize their leniency with the remark, “After all, it’s only a dream.” 
But it is the id which has the last word, for it maintains an unrelenting 
pressure; and it will someday catch the censorship unawares and pre- 
sent the authorities with really frightening demands. The censorship 
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will ring the alarm, and the sleeper will wake, frightened and anxious, 
finally aware that underneath the seemingly placid surface of his life 
there flow deep and dangerous currents—the “daemonic power.” The 
play-world, to which Freud assigned dreams in one part of his theory, 
turns out to be not so innocent after all; in fact, Freud believed that 
there simply were, for adults at any rate, no guileless dreams. .. . 
Jokes, like dreams, are never guileless; they, too, are skirmishes in the 
unending civil war within the individual and within the group. 


Another evasion, in Freud’s view, lies in the belief of adults that chil- 
dren’s play is innocent and therefore need not be severely and closely 
supervised by the bureaucratic hierarchy. The “authorities” however are 
mistaken, just as mistaken as when they leave the dreamer, the jokester, 
the artist to their own devices. For children, Freud insisted, are natu- 
rally rebellious against authority; they hate their parents; they hate the 
sibling who displaces them; they have an eye, for which they are not 
given credit, for what goes on in their world. When the individual child 
grows up, when his ego and superego take over their respective duties, 
a convenient amnesia covers over these early perversities and revolts. 
As Freud pictures the process, it is rather like the way in which Ameri- 
can Negroes so quickly forgot their stirring history of slave revolts after 
“emancipation.” But the forgetting is only in the conscious mind. The 
id, which never forgets and never denies itself, is therefore constantly 
able to refresh its powers by harking back to these childhood perceptions 
and experiences. But as an adult, one is not aware on the conscious level 
of what one’s own children are up to. Thus the parental authorities, 
despite their power, are not really able to suppress all claims for liberty, 
simply because they cannot get access to the claims; they are in the po- 
sition of a jailer who has lost the records of his prisoners. No matter 
how he turns, the “liberation cannot be inhibited.” 


Still another evasion rests on the fact that sexual activities, by their 
very nature, are carried on in private; the bureaucracy would have to 
have a far-flung network indeed to catch all evaders. Of course, as Freud 
_ saw, sexual intercourse is not quite free of bureaucratic regulation. He 
realized that a patriarchal society necessarily is an authoritarian one, 
since fatherhood, unlike motherhood, is not a palpable fact but must be 
inferred from circumstances. The inference is stronger or weaker de- 
_ pending on the amount of supervision—which in the Middle Ages took 
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the form of chastity belts and in the Victorian Age of an overwhelm- 
ingly strong female superego. Even so, the civil war goes on. While vir- 
tually totalitarian pressures may limit illicit intercourse to a minimum, 
since interpersonal relations can be fairly well controlled, no pressures 
whatsoever can control the intrapersonal relations to the point of sup- 
pressing all sexual protests from the id. Masturbation, though carried 
out in private, and almost universally present in childhood, is too obvi- 
ous to the waking self to escape censorship. But it was Freud’s genius 
to see that in hysterical neurotic symptoms the sexual wish was, in spite 
of everything, expressed. To all appearances, and even in her own mind, 
a woman might seem most refined, but her gestures, her compulsions, 
her eating habits might betray an unmistakably sexual note. 

Reference to the “refined woman” leads to still another area where 
the bureaucracy is easily evaded—namely, the lower classes generally, 
the peasants, the simpletons. While in the Marxian view these are the 
oppressed classes, in Freud’s eyes they were freer from internal and ex- 
ternal censorship than their “betters.” Because they are not supposed to 
know any better, because their superegos are relatively weak, they can 
get by with assaults on the prison of language or the prison of sex; their 
transgressions will simply amuse the “authorities.” In his book on wit, 
Freud explains that misuses of the language—obscenities, for example— 
which would make us indignant if committed on purpose, make us 
laugh if committed by a naive person; he is not dangerous, and we can 
afford to laugh. Such people are like children, except that they happen 
to be adult. 

But people of the upper and middle classes do not get off so easily. 
A very few—the elite, the leaders—are strong enough knowingly to 
defy the hierarchy within and the hierarchy without; Freud admired 
them. The rest, however, adapt themselves as best they can to the world 
and its opinions as they find them, content to evade only in dreams and 
day-dreams, and in jokes and art. Another residue are unable to adapt 
at all; they are too weak, the pressures are too strong; moreover, they 
do not know how to achieve even the permitted evasions. These are the 
neurotics; Freud pitied them. Yet even they are not entirely devoid of 
liberty. They have, so to speak, a choice among neuroses. Perhaps they 
will become hysterical, expressing a sexual rebellion in a physical symp- 
tom such as vomiting. Or perhaps they will choose a phobia, refusing, 
for instance, to go out on the street lest they encounter temptation 
there... . These “choices” hardly strike one as the essence of freedom. 
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But one must remember that Freud did not believe there was much 
freedom to be had, even for the “normal” man. The point is rather that 
Freud did believe that the id was, in the last analysis, ungovernable; 
that the bureaucratic structure of civilization rested on a precarious 
foundation, since its agents were at the mercy of the oppressed; and 
therefore that the last word lay with the revolution. 


AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Freud was a believer in the theory of elites: that society was inevitably 
divided between a small class of leaders and a large class of led. Unlike 
the Marxists, he did not attribute this to any particular form of property 
relations; even under communism of goods, he felt that there would 
still be an elite, and the course of the Bolshevik revolution seemed to 
him to confirm his claims. His views rested not only on his belief in 
man’s natural laziness, his need to be pushed into reality-work, but also 


_ on the theory of the death instinct, that man’s aggressiveness would 


dissolve society into atoms if leadership ties did not hold it together. 
Thus authority has two independent psychological sources in the mod- 


- ern world: In the first place, it must ration those goods for which men 


will work; it does not matter so much whether these goods are directly 


- economic commodities, as under capitalism, or are such things as fame 


and love, under communism. In this respect, the leader merely takes 
over the function of the parent who, as we have seen, brings children up 
by withholding love; conditional “love” is always the method of author- 
ity. Indeed Freud attacked progressive education, which he felt would 
spoil children by giving them unrationed love. In the second place, the 


authority must keep order; without it, men’s passions, envies, greeds, 
and superstitions would atomize society. With it, these same passions 


can form the basis of relatively enduring institutions. 

These views are remarkably similar to those of the great theorist of 
autocracy, Thomas Hobbes; for he, too, tried to build a social order on a 
psychology—and one emphasizing men’s fears and passions. Just as 
Freud imagined that society began from a compact of the brothers who 
had slain their tyrant father and realized that only in union and re- 
nunciation could they avoid the war of all against all, so Hobbes saw 
men in the state of nature as engaged in ceaseless combat, with peace 
attainable only by renunciation of virtually all individual rights. But 
there are significant differences, as well as striking comparisons, between 
Hobbes and Freud. The former, writing in a period of chaotic civil war, 
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believed that men could be persuaded to make this surrender by an ap- 
peal to their reason—in Freud’s terms, to their ego; that is, to their quite 
rational fear of being killed since no one man could be—like Freud’s 
mythical primal father—strong enough to stand off all the rest. Hobbes 
said to men: Look here, is not death the worst thing? Is it not sensible 
to surrender everything else—freedom of speech, of religion, and so on 
—to assure plain physical survival? Moreover, if it should turn out that 
the leader on whose behalf you have surrendered these things does not 
bring peace, then you owe him no obligation; go find a better one. 

In other words, Hobbes saw men endangered by their rational self- 
interest, which led them to aggressive striving to attain and secure the 
good things of this world. But he also thought men could unite through 
appeals to this same self-interest—self-preservation being, after all, a 
rational business for any living thing. And he thought all men equal, 
not only in the state of nature, but in the possession of this fundament 
of reason which could lead them to unification in a national state. He 
distrusted illusion—which he called superstition—because it clouded 
men’s reason and led them to do fanatical things which were not in the 
interest of self-preservation. 

While like Hobbes, Freud saw aggression as native to man, he saw it 
as fundamentally an irrational striving rooted in the death instinct. He 
felt, moreover, that men could not be persuaded to renounce any desire 
by reason alone; the id is altogether too strong. Most men, that is; for 
only the elite could learn to live on a plane of sublimation. But the 
masses, in Freud’s view, could be led to renounce aggression only 
through authority and what today would be called ideology—the ce- 
ment of emotional ties. Thus the elite, producers of efficacious illusions, 
could live without these illusions, but not the masses. 

It may be suggested, then, that Freud admired the men who are above 
illusion, but who create it; above fear, but who inspire it; above loyalty, 
but who demand it. All this sounds familiar enough today. But when 
Freud first presented such judgments, they were far less conventional 
than they may now seem. He attacked the complacencies of his day, 
including complacency about democracy. 


FREUD AS PROMETHEUS 

But, indeed, all this is only one aspect of Freud’s view. I have stressed 
this aspect because this hierarchical reactionary side of Freud is just what 
attracts a number of contemporary intellectuals to him, Freud fits in 
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with the current vogue of the “tough guy.” And it is understandable that 
his tendency toward dogmatism should be admired by people who 
today force themselves to sound dogmatic even though they lack Freud’s 
self-confidence. However, in seizing upon the dogmatist in Freud, and 
upon the power-worshiper, they actually disregard his much more com- 
plicated view of things. I want now to take up some of those themes 
in Freud that are liberating and equalitarian, and it will be seen, I think, 
that these themes are interwoven with their opposites. It is just such 
textures of ambivalence that Freud taught us to unravel. 

Another way of looking at the elements of dogmatism in Freud’s 
handling of data is to see them as a source of the energy and drive 
needed to liberate those aspects of reality that convention had submerged 
or hidden. And it cannot fail to strike us that the same man who intran- 
sigently sought to organize the material of experience into the shapes 
of his theoretical constructions also “listened” to that material with a 
rare attentiveness and respect. And what he listened to particularly were 
the little things—the unnoticed words, gestures, silences, and so on— 
which previous thinkers had considered too trivial for notice. And not 
only little things but despised things too: “absurd” dreams, “debasing” 
perversions, “infantile” memories. Freud admitted them all into the 
structure of his thought and gave them all the credit of having meaning. 
Since, for Freud, these secret things are also the basic, they are even 
credited with an eminence over the more “powerful” and accepted data 
of experience. In other words, not only was no fact too humble to be 
lifted into the theoretical structure, but it might easily find itself out- 
ranking the more obvious and insistent facts which had been stressed by 
earlier thinkers. 

It is the same with Freud’s treatment of neurotics. Before his time, 
neurotics had generally been regarded as malingerers, in whom no or- 
yanic symptom could be found; their ailment was credited to bad hered- 
ty. Instead, Freud insisted that psychic injuries ranked at least equally 
with the more obvious physical ones, were entitled to as much consider- 
ation, and were subject to the same causality. Everyone knows with 
what abuses the insane were treated before Freud’s time, and how they 
ire treated even today; the most innocent treatment for neurotics was 
o give them placebos, the harmless pills which swell the doctors’ in- 
come. On the whole, medicine seemed to rank highest those specialists, 
uch as surgeons, and eye, ear, nose, and throat men, who had the least 
Jose contact with the patient as a human being. And by and large when 
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Freud started in psychiatric practice, only the hypnotists attempted t 
establish contact with the mentally ill; Freud soon rebelled against th 
authoritarianism of these men, with their inflexible “suggestions.” H 
chose instead the far more respectful technique of “free” association. B' 
this, he hoped to be able to listen to the voice of the id, freed from th 
supervision of the ego and superego, as well as from the surging noise 
of the external world. 

Thanks to Freud, the powerless and despised neurotic finds himself, i 
the analytic situation, in a new relationship. Instead of being cursed ou 
of the doctor’s office with an accusation of malingering, or breezed ou 
with a “why don’t you just relax,” or gentled out with a prescription fo 
placebos, his every “thoughtless” word-and act is taken with the utmos 
seriousness, and for a length of time—often years—unknown in an 
analogous professional relation. He can “make” the analyst listen to hi 
stream of consciousness, his outcries, his silences, subject only to th 
injunction of sincerity, of keeping nothing back. But even this injunc 
tion bespeaks respect: not only the obvious respect for confidences, bt 
the belief that what the patient seeks to hide is, after all, a human act c 
thought; and that, fundamentally, he has no thought or experienc 
which cannot be matched among the dominant, the so-called norma 


While in Freud’s day the typical note in the treatment of the neuroti 
was brutality, the typical note in the treatment of women and childre 
was sentimentality. In both cases, the powerless were treated with cor 
tempt; but in the second case the contempt, though it could be brut: 
enough, was veiled by hypocrisy and the assignment of angelic virtu 
to the group in question. Thus, Victorian middle-class womanhood—lik 
the Southern white woman of today’s romance—was put on a pedest 
compounded of chastity, pity, and pretense. In showing up the falsity « 
this picture, Freud, despite his conscious antifeminine bias, did much | 
put women in the same class with men. In the first place, his concept | 
bisexuality meant that women and men had come from the same ori 
inal format—rather than from a male, as in the Adam and Eye mytl 
moreover, in the life of each sex, there existed elements from the oth 
sex, the source of homosexual ties. In the second place, though Fret 
stressed the differences between the erotic and workaday roles of m« 
and women, these after all are smaller than the similarities: both a 
subject on the whole to the same ontogenetic as well as phylogene 
destiny; both have the same internal structure of ego, superego, id; bo 
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‘may fall into the same characterological formations—both may fall ill of 
hysteria... 

_ Furthermore, whatever quite understandable deference Freud paid to 
the temporal authorities of his day—the upper classes, the males, the dis- 
tinguished—he retained more than most men the obedience of the true 
Scientist to the truth and to the scientific tradition which the Renais- 
‘sance revived and glorified. While he was forced against his will to 
quarrel with scientists, he never broke faith with Science. The things he 
rendered unto Caesar are trivial coin in comparison with the devotion 
he rendered to his fierce, yet fundamentally humane and passionately 
secular deity of Science. 

_ Thus, we may compare his taking the side of the adult against the 
child in some of his views, such as the Oedipus complex, with his pro- 
test against adults who lied to their children. He realized quite clearly 
that children who can see through their parents’ lies will become free 
of the parents, and he wrote that children who reject the stork fable 
begin their “psychic independence... from this act of disbelief... .” 
Even more strongly, he denounced the “sadly antiquated” paternal 
authority which survives in modern society: “Even in our own middle- 
class families the father commonly fosters the growth of the germ of 
hatred which is naturally inherent in the paternal relation, by refusing 
to allow the son to be a free agent or by denying him the means of be- 
coming so.” And the mother, too, he added, circumscribes her daughter 
when the latter’s “budding beauty” reminds the envious parent “that for 
her the time has come to renounce sexual claims.” More searching still 
is Freud’s awareness that the father’s strictness evokes the child’s criti- 
cism and the latter’s close awareness of every weakness in the authority, 
but that this criticism is repressed and remains unconscious. No truer 
statement as to the operation of authority has ever been written than 
this: that criticism is called into being by interest and need, and that the 
findings are then repressed and remain operative in the unconscious 
mind. Ambivalence toward the father, one may assume, is the inevitable 
yutcome of this process, with conscious love and admiration acting as a 
sover for unconscious criticism and hate... . 


Promethean and constricting elements seem to me similarly inter- 
wined in the thought and heritage of many great thinkers throughout 
1istory, whether one thinks of Confucius or of Marx, of Plato or of St. 
simon. To be born is to be mortgaged; to live is to be crippled; to be 
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socialized is to be limited as well as freed. And, as violent social revolt 
tions have their Thermidors, their periods of reaction, so do violent! 
original social thinkers look both forward and back. However, such a 
attempt at generalization will be misleading if it obscures the profoun 
differences among thinkers in the degree to which they blend th 
prejudices of their class and age with means of escaping from those pre 
udices. Moreover, elements in a thinker which may have been peripher: 
in his own time may turn out to be decisive in his reception by later age 
One can see already in Freud’s case the divergent streams of soci: 
philosophy that trace their origins, more or less justly, to his worl 
There is a fashion among certain intellectuals to use Freud as a spoke 
man of man’s irrationality, his need for mystery and authority. Amon 
some psychiatrists, Freud’s stress on reality-orientation can be read < 
justifying therapies aiming to adjust the patient to society as. give: 
whether reality happens to be deserving of such sacrifice or not.... 


